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Telling the University Story: The UCLA Archives 


May 31,1929—Day one of the lengthy relocation process when the University of California, Southern 
Branch, moved from the Vermont Avenue campus to Westwood. 


IK 


“The official University Archive for the UCLA 
campus has been established in the University Library, 
with the Head of the Library’s Department of Special 
Collections as campus archivist. It will serve as the of¬ 
ficial depository for all University publications and for 
noncurrent records of departments and other adminis¬ 
trative divisions of the University at Los Angeles....” 


addition, numerous University publications, UCLA 
theses and dissertations, and UC press publications 
were either shelved in the stacks or boxed and stored 
within the Library. In July, 1948, responsibility for 
these records and for developing an archival program 
was transferred to the newly established Department ol 
Special Collections. 


C.A. Dykstra, Provost 
Faculty Bulletin 
February, 1949 


With Provost Dykstra’s statement a University 
Archives was officially established at UCLA. Prior to 
this, a University archives had existed in the Library on 
an informal, “unofficial” basis. Throughout the 1930s 
and 1940s, the Reference Department had maintained 
historical files on the University, primarily clippings, 
and had accepted gifts of faculty publications. In 


Today, University Archives is still considered the 
official repository for noncurrent records deemed to 
have permanent, historical value; a status which was 
confirmed and reinforced in 1964 by UC President 
Clark Kerr, who instructed UC campus officers to 
“please inform your University Librarian that, effective 
immediately, he will assume responsiblity for preserva¬ 
tion of administrative documents which deal with the 
history of the University of California.” The Head ol 
Special Collections, however, no longer serves as Uni¬ 
versity Archivist. Presently, the Archives is admini- 
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stered by a full-time archivist, Philip Bantin, who re¬ 
ports to the Head of the Special Collections Depart¬ 
ment. 

In the early days, the Archives holdings consisted 
largely of publications from various administrative and 
departmental units, a pattern duplicated at UC Berkeley 
and at numerous other universities across the country. 
Today, though UCLA administrative and departmental 
publications are still actively collected, it is the unpub¬ 
lished documentation — the correspondence files, 
minutes of meetings, reports and financial records — 
which constitute the largest percentage of records 
within the Archives. In addition, non-textual records, 
primarily photographic material, video and audio tapes 
and films, have steadily been added to the collection 
over the years. Since 1949, the mission of the Archives 
has expanded to include the records of UCLA-affiliated 
organizations as well as those of administrative units 
and academic departments. The Archives has signifi¬ 
cant holdings for faculty bodies, such as the Academic 
Senate; student organizations, such as ASUCLA and 
fraternities and sororities; alumni organizations; and 
UCLA support groups, such as the Gold Shield and the 
Faculty Women’s Club. 

In 1949 the Archives collection consisted of ap¬ 
proximately 5500 items, not including faculty publica¬ 
tions. Today, the collection comprises over 2,000,000 
items totaling approximately 4,500 linear feet. The 
earliest records date back to 1881, which marks the 
founding of the Los Angeles State Normal School. An 
important source for the Normal School period of 
UCLA’s history is the administrative files of Jesse F. 
Millspaugh, who served as the President of the Normal 
School until 1917. In 1919, this two-year Teacher’s 
College became the University of California, Southern 
Branch, a transition which is documented in the admin¬ 
istrative files of the Southern Branch’s first Provost, 
Ernest Carroll Moore. The decision to move the cam¬ 
pus to Westwood in 1929 is documented in the records 
of the Committee on Sites for the Southern Branch of 
the University. 

For present day University offices, prominent or 
extensive record groups include: Chancellor’s Office 
Records (1919-1959); Graduate Division Records 
(1927-1976); University Extension Records (1941- 
1985); Planning Office Records (1923-1971); Interna¬ 
tional Studies and Overseas Programs Records (1962- 
1985); Public Programming Office Records (1960- 
1983); Library records (1921-1977); Campus Archi¬ 
tects and Engineers Records (1930s-1970s); and Ac¬ 
counting and Financial Operations Records (1940s- 
1970s). 



Los Angeles State Normal School at 5th and Grand. 
In 1911 the school moved to north Vermont Avenue. 


Among the records of UCLA Schools and Depart¬ 
ments, the most noteworthy include: School of Medi¬ 
cine Records (1947-1962); School of Engineering and 
Applied Science Records (1943-1980s); Graduate 
School of Library and Information Science Records 
(1954-1975); Graduate School of Architecture and 
Urban Planning Records (1958-1983); and Geography 
Department Records (1920-1985). 

Among UCLA affiliated organizations, prominent 
collections include: Academic Senate Records (1887- 
1987); Interfratemity Council Records (1939-1970); 
Center for the Performing Arts Records (1960s-1970s); 
Theatre Group Records (1959-1967); Association of 
Academic Women Records (1945-1986); Faculty 
Women’s Club Records (1918-1986); and Gold Shield 
Records (1936-1986). 

Prominent among the non-textual records are the 
tens of thousands of photographic prints and negatives 
dating from the 1880s to the present. Subject matter of 
these records include individual and group photos of 
faculty, administrators and staff; UCLA buildings, in¬ 
cluding aerial views of the campus at every stage of 
development, and depictions of various campus events 
such as commencement, charter day and dedications. 
Other noteworthy records include audio and video tapes 
and interviews by the UCLA Oral History Program, 
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and hundreds of 16mm films of UCLA athletic events, 
many of which were used in the recent film, “UCLA 
Bruins: The Movie.” 

The University Archives exists not only to collect 
records but to make material available to researchers. 
Inquiries concerning the origins, development and poli¬ 
cies of University offices and departments, and on the 
activities of UCLA faculty and administrators are the 
most common category of use. These can be very 
specific inquiries requiring access to only a few docu¬ 
ments (when was Powell Library Building con¬ 
structed?), or they can be very complex, sophisticated 
studies requiring the use of many record series. Ex¬ 
amples of this latter type of research conducted in the 
UCLA Archives include architectural histories of 
UCLA, a history of the Daily Bruin and histories of the 
Theatre Group. 

A less obvious use of University records is to learn 
what they can tell us about people, events or conditions 
outside the University community. For a major univer¬ 
sity such as UCLA, the significance of its records will 
extend beyond campus boundaries; the documents can 
reflect upon city, state, national and, sometimes, inter¬ 
national personalities and events. For example, in the 
Chancellors’ records, there is extensive correspondence 
with prominent politicians, artists, scholars and busi¬ 
nessman, none of whom had any official connection 
with UCLA. Without a doubt. University records can 
contribute to research on the development of higher 
education in Los Angeles and California; and because 
of the School’s unique and rapid rise to academic 
prominence, the records have significance for the his¬ 
tory of education on the national level as well. 

University records can also assist one to understand 
and capture the political, cultural and intellectual cli¬ 
mate of the time. Consider the records relating to the 
expulsion of four UCLA students in 1934 for radical 
activities. This event attracted national attention; Pro¬ 
vost Moore received telegrams supporting or condemn¬ 
ing his position from all over the country. The expulsion 
became a focal point for a general discussion on com¬ 
munism in America and freedom of speech. Similarly, 
one could point to the Loyalty Oath issue of the 1950s 
and the Angela Davis case of the late 1960s as events 
which had an impact that went well beyond the UCLA 
campus. Even on an international scale, one finds 
University records which contribute significant and 
even unique information. An excellent example can be 
provided from International Studies and Overseas Pro¬ 
grams Records, where one can find unpublished, eye¬ 
witness accounts of the 1973 coup in Chile. 


The UCLA University Archives is located in Room 
134, Powell Library Building. Researchers are 
encouraged to visit Monday through Friday 9 am—12 
noon, and 1 pm—4 pm, or to call at (213) 825-4068. 

P.B./C.P. 


Dale Treleven Receives 
Mink Oral History Award 

Dale E. Treleven, Director of the UCLA Oral His¬ 
tory Program, is the recipient of the Southwest Oral 
History Association’s (SOHA) James V. Mink Oral 
History Award. 

Treleven, the third person to receive the Mink Oral 
History Award since it was established by SOHA four 
years ago, was cited for his involvement in and commit¬ 
ment to oral history at national, regional, and commu¬ 
nity levels since coming to UCLA and the West from 
Wisconsin in January, 1983. He has served on numer¬ 
ous national Oral History Association (OHA) commit¬ 
tees, most recently co-chairing the program committee 
of OHA’s 1986 annual meeting in Long Beach and is 
currently on the editorial board of the Oral History 
Review. 

He was also director for a major SOHA project to 
create a database and publish a directory and subject 
guide to oral history collections in the SOHA region 
(Arizona, Nevada, New Mexico, and Southern Califor¬ 
nia). The database is now housed at the UCLA Office 
of Academic Computing. The directory. Oral History 
Collections in the Southwest Region: A Directory and 
Subject Guide , compiled by Cathryn A. Gallacher, was 
published in 1986. 

The James V. Mink Oral History Award is presented 
to individuals who have given outstanding service to 
oral history in the Southwestern region of the United 
States. The award is named in honor of a founder of 
SOHA, founding president of the Society of California 
Archivists, former director of the UCLA Oral History 
Program, retired head of the UCLA Department of 
Special Collections and University Archivist, and one 
of the nation’s oral history pioneers. 

A.S. 
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Chancellor Charles Young and Professor Henry Bruman at the renaming ceremony last fall. 


Map Library Renamed For Professor Bruman 


On October 9, 1987, a reception was held at the 
Faculty Center celebrating the renaming of the UCLA 
Map Library to the Henry J. Bruman Library. About 
120 guests, including Chancellor Charles E. Young and 
Former Chancellor Franklin P. Murphy attended. Brief 
talks were given by Chancellor Young, University 
Librarian Russell Shank, Map Library Head Carlos 
Hagen-Lautrup, and Professor Bruman. The Chancel¬ 
lor mentioned Professor Bruman’s long association 
with the University, his many philanthropies at UCLA, 
especially through the Henry J. Bruman Educational 
Foundation, and his role in establishing the Map Li¬ 
brary about thirty years ago. 

University Librarian Shank spoke of Professor 
Bruman’s generosity and how the annual contributions 
from the Henry J. Bruman Educational Foundation 
have made possible the acquisition, by the UCLA 
Libraries, of important items for which no funds were 
available in the budgets furnished by the taxpayers of 
the state. 

Carlos Hagen-Lautrup, who has been Head of the 
Map Library since its official opening in 1962, spoke of 
some of the problems occasioned by inadequate hous¬ 
ing in a very unsuitable location. He acknowledged 


Henry Bruman’s moral and tactical support during dif¬ 
ficult times. The UCLA Map Library has, in the last two 
decades, become the largest and most diversified aca¬ 
demic map library in the United States and perhaps in the 
world, now containing about 750,000 items. In this 
country, only three map collections are larger; all of 
them government collections in Washington, DC: the 
Library of Congress, the National Archives, and the 
Defense Mapping Agency. 

Professor Bruman spoke of his long-time association 
with UCLA. He came as a sophomore in 1931, gradu¬ 
ated with an A.B. in Chemistry in 1935, and then after a 
few years in the East, including a stint of confidential 
work in Washington D.C. during World War II, came to 
UCLA as an Assistant Professor of Geography in 1945. 
By 1957 he was Professor and Chairman of the Depart¬ 
ment of Geography, and it was during his tenure as 
Chairman that the foundations of the Map Library were 
laid. 

As a result of discussions with Lawrence Powell 
(then University Librarian) and members of the De¬ 
partment of Geography, it was agreed that the 50,000 
maps in the Department collection and the 30,000 maps 
already in the Library would be joined in a UCLA Map 
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Collection, to be administered by the UCLA Library but 

to be physically housed in quarters adjacent to those of _ 

the Geography Department. By 1960, when Chairman = 

Bruman met newly appointed University Librarian 
Robert Vosper in Mexico City, it was possible to lay 

plans for a UCLA Map Library rather than merely a Map In Memoriam 

Collection. 


Dr. Bruman’s idea to place most of the cartographic 
resources of this campus in a single location was, at that 
time, a controversial measure that met with consider¬ 
able opposition. However, this move has been more 
than justified in terms of unity, efficiency and conven¬ 
ience for all users. A very important aspect of this 
facility, initiated by its first Head, was to discard the 
traditional concept of a “map room’’ in favor of the more 
vital and flexible concept of a cartographic information 
center. Thus, this library may be considered an exhaus¬ 
tive and very specialized collection of cartographic 
materials of many kinds. Flat maps are still the bulk of 
the holdings. Yet in addition to a large collection of 
these flat maps , there are many other cartographic 
materials that complement them. The Map Library is 
actually made up of over a dozen highly specialized 
collections (e.g., periodicals, atlases, technical reports, 
aerial photography, travel guides, etc.) which make this 
facility a unique center of cartographic information. 
The idea of a centralized campus repository of carto¬ 
graphic materials combined with the concept of a carto¬ 
graphic information center is now the trend. 

As a gesture of acknowledgement for the renaming 
of the UCLA Map Library in his honor, Professor 
Bruman donated to the Map Library a handsome 19th 
century copy, in bronze, of a Dutch map of the world 
dated 1618. It is by Nicholaes van Geelkercken and is 
entitled “Orbis Terrarum Descriptio Duobis Planis 
Hemisphaeriis.” 

Finally, it is appropriate to note that Dr. Bruman has 
just identified a remarkable map related to the history of 
cartography. In a casual visit to a museum in Schaff- 
hausen, Switzerland, he discovered a unique specimen 
of a previously unknown 1531 edition of the “Carta 
Marina.” This large world map (approximtaely 5 feet by 
7 feet) is based on the work of the celebrated Alsatian 
cartographer, Martin Waldseemuller, friend of Amer¬ 
igo Vespucci and the man who gave to the new lands to 
the West the name “America.” The somewhat reduced 
and simplified version of the great Waldseemuller map 
discovered by Dr. Bruman was drawn by Laurent Fries 
and published in several editions by Johann Grieninger 
(Griiinger) of Strasbourg. 

C.H.-L. 


UCLA and the library profession lost a passionate 
and literate defender of intellectual freedom for librar¬ 
ies and their users, as well as newspapers, with the 
death on January 5th of Associate University Librarian 
Emeritus Everett T. Moore. 

Mr. Moore was born in Los Angeles on August 6, 
1909. After earning an A.B. from Occidental College 
in 1931 and a Harvard A.M., he received his profes¬ 
sional education at the University of California at 
Berkeley. He then joined the UCLA Library staff just 
after the war in 1946, rising to the position of Associate 
University Librarian for Public Services, and retiring in 
December of 1975. For several years he was a member 
of the American Library Association’s Intellectual 
Freedom Committee, as well as of its Publishing Board 
and its Council. He was an officer of the Freedom to 
Read Foundation from its founding in 1969 to his 
retirement. His Issues of Freedom in American 
Libraries was published by the ALA in 1964, and then 
in 1974 he was given the Association’s distinguished 
award, the Robert B. Downs Award, for his contribu¬ 
tions on behalf of intellectual freedom. 

In California, as well as nationally, he is remem¬ 
bered as the successful plaintiff in a suit against Cali¬ 
fornia Attorney General Evelle Younger; a court case 
known as “Moore vs. Younger.” Under California’s 
Harmful Matter Statute, Younger had presumed that 
individual librarians could be prosecuted for distribut¬ 
ing “harmful matter” to minors. As a result, in February 
1976, the California Court of Appeal provided a written 
opinion that California librarians were exempt from the 
“harmful matter” statute. 

Mr. Moore is survived by his wife Jean who, until 
her retirement, was UCLA’s Art Librarian. Contribu¬ 
tions to the Everett and Jean Moore Fund in the UCLA 
Foundation will continue their own generous support of 
the purchase of fundamental reference books for the 
UCLA libraries. 
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The Epitome of Vesalius 

Over the years many, many fine and rare books have 
been purchased from Zeitlin & Ver Brugge, Booksellers. 
One noteworthy acquisition recently obtained from the 
famed Jake Zeitlin, as he was more colloquially and 
familiarly referred to, is an exemplar of the kinds of 
books which came to the Louise Darling Biomedical 
Library via his efforts. 

The book, Suorom de Humani Corporis Fabrica 
Librorum Epitome, was written by Andreas Vesalius, 
who is considered to be the father of modem anatomy 
and anatomical illustration. The Epitome was com¬ 
pleted just two weeks after Vesalius’ monumental work 
De Humani Corporis Fabrica Libri Septem; and, as the 
title suggests, it is an abstract or an abridgement of the 
larger, more complex Fabrica. According to Charles 
O’Malley, the renowned Vesalian scholar, “it was in¬ 
tended to act as an introduction for the tyro in medicine”. 
In his dedicatory letter to Prince Philip of Spain, 
Vesalius states: “To those books [referring to the seven 
books of the Fabrica] this Epitome is, as it were, a 
footpath, or, as it will also be rightly considered, an 
appendix, gathering into summary form the chapters 
which are set forth with detail in those books....” It was 
apparently a very popular work with beginning medical 
students and was subjected to much greater use than the 
bulkier and more expensive Fabrica; and thus, it is a 
greater rarity today. In the opinion of the late Jake 
Zeitlin, there are not more than twenty surviving copies. 

Two of the plates, the Adam and Eve figures, are 
unique to the Epitome and are central to the use of the 
work. These classical figures are, as we might imagine, 
the starting point for beginning students of human anat¬ 
omy. Each plate reveals another layer of the human 
body: muscles, veins, nerves, and finally skeleton. 

The Epitome is a superb complement to the Biomedi¬ 
cal Library’s Vesalius Collection. As with so many 
other fine acquisitions, its purchase was made possible 
by support of the Franklin E. Murphy Fund and the close 
cooperation of bookseller, librarian, and benefactor. 

K. E. S. D. 



Opposite: "The names of the external regions or 
parts of the human body visible without dissection." 
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Biomed Library Renamed 
to Honor Founder 

December 4, 1987 was truly a special day in the 
history of the UCLA Biomedical Library. Approxi¬ 
mately 250 friends gathered in the History and Special 
Collections reading room to celebrate the renaming of 
the library to the Louise M. Darling Biomedical 
Library. This singular honor was bestowed on Louise 
Darling, its founder and head librarian for 31 years, by 
the University of California’s Board of Regents on July 
18, 1987, in recognition of her dynamic leadership in 
the growth of the Biomedical Library’s collection and 
services. 

A distinguished panel of speakers, moderated by 
University Librarian Russell Shank, traced Miss 
Darling’s contributions and accomplishments over the 
years. Chancellor Charles Young noted that he had 
rarely encountered such enthusiastic support for the 
renaming of a university building. Drs. Mildred 
Mathias, Department of Biology, and William 
Longmire, School of Medicine, represented the two 
faculties which the Biomedical Library served at its 
founding, and related the extraordinary efforts ex¬ 
pended on their behalf by Miss Darling in the develop¬ 
ment of a preeminent biomedical collection. Sherman 
Mellinkoff, former Dean of the UCLA School of 
Medicine, detailed the high ranking of the Biomedical 
Library among schools of medicine in the United States 
and praised Miss Darling on the standards for services 
she set, which make the collections so accessible to its 
users. Franklin D. Murphy, former UCLA Chancellor, 
traced the growth of the Biomedical Library’s rare 
books collection and acknowledged the many donors 
who contributed significantly to this development. The 
national impact of Louise Darling’s contributions in 
the area of collection development, the development of 
the Regional Medical Library network, and the training 
of librarians were recounted by Lois Ann Colaianni, 
Associate Director for Library Operations, National 
Library of Medicine. Kenneth Shine, Dean, UCLA 
School of Medicine, outlined the future challenges 
facing the Biomedical Library in the delivery of infor¬ 
mation, and noted that Miss Darling had created a 
library and trained a staff ready to meet these chal¬ 
lenges. 

In her response, Louise Darling thanked everyone 
who had made the renaming a reality and who partici¬ 
pated in the planning for the reception and ceremony. 
She also acknowledged the part which so many donors 
and special friends of the Biomedical Library have 


played in its development. University Librarian 
Russell Shank announced that in honor of Miss Darling 
the Department of Special Collections had transferred 
521 watercolors of California native plants by Eugene 
O. Murman to the Biomedical Library’s History and 
Special Collections Division. It was a wonderful 
evening in celebration of a special lady and consum¬ 
mate professional, and a truly superb way to mark the 
40th anniversary of what will henceforth be known as 
the Louise M. Darling Biomedical Library. 

A.B. 


Elmer Belt Receives Grant 

The Elmer Belt Library of Vinciana has received a 
year-end grant of $30,000 from the Ahmanson Founda¬ 
tion and Dr. Franklin D. Murphy, a trustee of the 
Foundation. With these funds, the Belt Library will add 
to its collection various recent facsimiles of Leonardo 
notebooks and an important document in the field of 
Leonardo studies. 

We share this good news realizing that this deeply 
appreciated donation helps us to continue pursuing the 
high standards set by Dr. Elmer Belt and Kate Trauman 
Steinitz for the development of the Elmer Belt Library 
Collection. 

J.P.L. 


The UCLA Librarian is issued for the Univer¬ 
sity community, the Friends of the UCLA 
Library, and other friends of the University by 
the Library Administrative Office, University 
of California, 405 Hilgard Ave., Los Angeles 
90024-1575. 

Editor 

Beverly A. Harris 
Contributors to this issue 

Philip Bantin Joyce Pellerano Ludmer 

Carole Prietto Alva Stevenson 

Carlos Hagen-Lautrup Katharine E.S. Donahue 
Alison Bunting 
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Gift Collections 

The Library wishes to acknowledge the generosity of 
the following donors who have made significant gifts 
of research materials to the university: 


Victor Goodhill, M.D., Professor of Surgery, UCLA, a 
collection of otological works dating from 1652 to 
1949, to the History & Special Collections Division of 
the Louise Darling Biomedical Library; 

Mrs. Dorothy Baker Crum, family papers and books, 
including some Civil War, 19th, and early 20th century 
photos, to the Department of Special Collections; 

Mrs. Tomiko Tsuneishi, the book and journal collec¬ 
tion of the late poet Satoru “Shisei” Tsuneishi, dealing 
with haiku poetry and Japanese culture, to the Depart¬ 
ment of Special Collections; 

Mrs. Barbara Miller Sanford, a collection of 28 wa- 
tercolors by her father, author Henry Miller, to the 
Department of Special Collections; 

Justin G. Schiller, the papers of Lothar Meggendorfer, 
regarding his work as a children’s book illustrator and 
designer of moveable toy books, to the Department of 
Special Collections; 

Mr. Dennis Feldman, the signed 1856 photograph 
“Seascape” by Gustave Le Gray, to the Department of 
Special Collections; 

UCLA Department of Speech, a large collection of 
books and serials dealing with speech, from the library 
of Professor Emeritus Phelps, to the University Re¬ 
search Library; 


Ms. Charlotte Gusay, a collection of books and jour¬ 
nals dealing with modem literature and poetry, to the 
University Research Library. 

Mr. Peter A. Mercurio, a collection of 168 sets of film 
music parts, to the Music Library; 

Ms. Florence Anne Shaen, a collection of theatre and 
performing arts programmes, to the Theatre Arts Li¬ 
brary; 

Professor Seung-Kyu Park, a collection of Korean 
language materials dealing with political and social sci¬ 
ence, to the Oriental Library; 

Professor James W. Wilkie, a collection of books 
dealing with Latin America and History, to the Univer¬ 
sity Research Library. 


Your attention please: 

Due to an editorial change and other complications. 
No.6 of the Librarian's Volume XL was delayed. As 
the delay became somewhat protracted, it was 
decided to close Volume XL altogether. Therefore, 
there was no "number 6 and subsequent." 

With this issue, then, we begin again. Our apologies 
for any confusion this readjustment may have caused 
our readers and serials departments throughout the 
world. 

B.A.H. 
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405 Hilgard Avenue 

Los Angeles, California 90024-1575 
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Volume XLI Number 2 


July 1988 


The Miscellaneous Papers of Leonardo da 
Vinci in the Collection of Her Majesty the 
Queen at Windsor Castle 


Horses and Other Animals 



Following the method he used for 
the corpus’ volume one, Landscapes, 

Plants and Water Studies , Professor 
Pedretti has examined all the original 

drawings and fragments for evidence - 

of physical correlation, and executed an overall rear¬ 
rangement according to chronology. His exacting 
work has resulted in a total of 445 entries arranged 
under five groups: the horse and dragon studies for 
Leonardo’s early adorations, c. 1478—1480; his stud¬ 
ies on the proportion of the horse, c. 1480—1493; his 
studies for the Sforza horse, c. 1483—1495; studiesfor 
the Anghiari horses, c. 1503—1505; studies for the 
Trivulzio horse, c. 1508—1513. These groupings are 
followed by drawings of horses and other animals in 
late (after 1510) allegories. 


Professor Pedretti’s concise introduction touches 
on various aspects of fifteenth century artistic interest 
in the horse, and describes Leonardo’s involvement in 
establishing a canon of proportions for the horse of 
antiquity. Leonardo was familiar with Leon Battista 
Alberti’s brief treatise, “De equo animante,” written in 
1450. Alberti’s treatise, Pedretti points out, synthe- 


Horses and Other Animals, vol¬ 
ume two of Carlo Pedretti’s monu¬ 
mental corpus of The Miscellaneous 
Papers of Leonardo da Vinci in the 
Collection of Her Majesty the Queen 
at Windsor Castle (London and New 
York, Johnson Reprint Company, 
1987, $5,000.00), was recently 
aquired for the Elmer Belt Library of 
Vinciana. Designed by Professor 
Pedretti, the work was printed in Great 
Britain—the text at the University 
Printing House, Cambridge, on 50% 
rag fourdrinier-made parchment 155 
GSM; and the facsimiles at the White 
Dove Press, Essex, on pure rag, 
mould-made parchment 235 GSM. 
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sized classical and medieval views on the beauty, 
breeds and character of the horse, and recounted equine 
legends and traditions. Leonardo built on Alberti’s 
work; he drew and measured the horse, inventing a 
special tool for precise measurements, and pursued 
these studies in the early 1490s in Milan when he was 
working on his plans for the colossal equestrian monu¬ 
ment to Francesco Sforza. 

Leonardo’s work resulted in his Book on the Horse. 
This book was reported by Vasari to have been lost 
during the French invasion of Milan in 1499, although 
it was known and described by the late sixteenth century 
Milanese painter/art theorist Giovan Paolo Lomazzo. 
In 1584 Lomazzo published his work, which he stated 
was based on Leonardo’s book. A late eighteenth 
century English manuscript in the Elmer Belt collection 
contains a drawing with the following inscription: “Re¬ 
marks on Leonardo da Vinci; on the Proportions of a 
Horse.” Pedretti points out that this drawing is based on 
Lomazzo’s account of Leonardo’s theory and not on 
Leonardo’s original drawings at Windsor. 

This monumental finely-printed corpus presents 
scholarly apparatus and illustrations to augment the 
folio plates, including the concordance; the glossary of 
equine terms; and three indices which present catego¬ 
ries and appendices, Leonardo’s manuscripts and draw¬ 
ings, and the general analytical index of names, places 


and subjects. The final two volumes in the corpus will 
cover Figure Studies, Profiles and Caricatures (volume 
three) and Miscellaneous Papers: Rebus, Emblems and 
Allegories, Scientific Notes, Hydraulics, Architecture 
and Technology, and Cartography (volume four). 

J.P.L. 


A Summer Music Festival 

A special festival of chamber music will be presented 
this summer through the cooperation of the Henry J. 
Bruman Educational Foundation and the UCLA Li¬ 
brary, Summer Session, Center for the Performing Arts, 
Music Department, and Student Committee on the Arts. 

The committee, headed by Katherine Kwan, is re¬ 
sponsible for organizing the series of free concerts, 
which will begin July 7 with a special performance in the 
Powell Building Rotunda. The balance of the concerts 
will be held on Mondays and Thursdays at 1:00 p.m. in 
Schoenberg Auditorium through August 15. These one- 
hour concerts will feature the works of Beethoven, 
Mozart, and several other composers. For additional 
information, call the Central Ticket Office at 825-2953. 
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Rare Buys 

From the Doheny Collection 

Nearly three years ago, when the possibility of the 
Estelle Doheny Collection’s dispersal was first ru¬ 
mored, Franklin D. Murphy, the Ahmanson Founda¬ 
tion, and the Department of Special Collections began 
considering what materials most properly should be 
added to UCLA’s holdings. The Department’s interests 
have, with the vigorous encouragement and generous 
support of Dr. Murphy and the Foundation, been fo¬ 
cused on the first century of Italian printing, with 
particular emphasis on the work of the Manuzio family 
and, more recently, on Nicolas Jenson’s books. In 1985 
then, a representative of the Library made the Roman 
Catholic Archdiocese of Los Angeles an offer for a 
dozen or so books; this offer was not considered. 

Carrie Estelle Betzold was bom in Philadelphia in 
1875. She moved to Los Angeles in 1897 and married a 
prominent oil man, Edward Lawrence Doheny, three 
years later. In 1918 she embraced the Catholic Church. 
The Dohenys supported both religious and educational 
causes, not the least being the Doheny Memorial Li¬ 
brary at the University of Southern California. It is 
difficult to identify precisely the date that Mrs. Doheny 
began collecting books, but it was most likely in the 
1920s, about the time that Mr. Doheny withdrew from 
public life. In any case, more than 200 of her books and 
manuscripts were exhibited at USC in 1932 in connec¬ 
tion with the dedication of the Doheny Library. 

Mr. Doheny died in 1935, leaving a considerable 
fortune to his wife. She continued the benefactions that 
they had enjoyed making, and in 1939 Pope Pius XII 
named her Southern California’s first Papal countess. 
In 1940 her book collection was moved to St.John’s 
Seminary in Camarillo. The books were given to the 
archdiocese with the understanding that they would be 
kept at St. John’s at least 25 years after Countess 
Doheny’s death. At the time of her death, in 1958, the 
collection included more than 8,000 books, manu¬ 
scripts, and letters. Notable among the treasures were 
more than 135 incunables (books printed before 1501), 
William Morris’s illuminated manuscript of the Aeneid 
on vellum, and a complete set of the autographs of the 
signers of the Declaration of Independence. 

The collection was ultimately consigned to 
Christie’s, who has organized a series of seven sales. 
The first, preceded by special displays in Tokyo, Mu¬ 
nich, and London of highlights from the collection, was 


held on October 22,1987, and included 136 incunables. 
Although the pride of place undoubtedly was claimed 
by the Bible printed by Johann Gutenberg and Johann 
Fust ca.1455, there were a number of even rarer items 
included in the sale, which Christie’s described as “the 
most important group of 15th-century printed books to 
have been offered for sale at auction in the United States 
since the Robert Hoe sale of 1911 —12.” 

After thorough inspection of the Italian books in¬ 
cluded in the sale, the Department of Special Collec¬ 
tions decided that there were eight titles that should be 
added to the Ahmanson-Murphy Collection of Early 
Italian Printing. The first book offered for sale, 
Publicio’s Ars oratorio (Augsburg: Erhard Ratdolt, 
1490), was a very nice copy with 16th century margina¬ 
lia and the volvelle intact. This was the third edition, 
with the same woodcuts as the second, which Ratdolt 
had printed in Venice in 1485. Thirty lots later came the 
fourth of the Doheny books printed by Konrad 
Sweynheym and Arnold Pannartz: Thomas Aquinas’s 



Although the pride of place undoubtedly 
was claimed by the Bible printed by Johann 
Gutenberg and Johann Fust...there were a 
number of even rarer items.... 



Catena aurea super quattuor evangelistas (Rome, 
1470) in two volumes. This work, the only one of the 
four Doheny titles printed by Sweynheym and Pannartz 
that the Huntington Library lacks, has illuminations on 
the first page of each volume that Professor Richard 
Rouse has identifed as having been done by Giuliano 
Amedei, the person responsible for the illumination in 
our copy of the first half of the Sweynheym and Pan¬ 
nartz Bible (Rome, 1471) which we added to the collec¬ 
tion at the 1984 Jeudwine sale. 

We added four books printed in Venice by Nicolas 
Jenson: Cornelius Nepos’s Vitae imperatorum (1471) 
has an illuminated page with the arms of the Tempi 
family of Florence; the text has twenty-one 5- and 6-line 
initials in red or blue that are particularly elegant. Decor 
puellarum is especially interesting for the misdating 
that appears in the colophon — Jenson’s typographic 
error of MCCCCLXI instead of MCCCCLXXI had 
misled some readers to conclude that printing began in 
Venice rather earlier than was actually the fact. Aulus 

continued on page 14 
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Library Endowments 

Over the years, the UCLA Library has enjoyed a 
steady growth in the number and size of named endow¬ 
ments. There are currently 19 endowments with a total 
value of over $3,000,000. These funds are invested by 
the University with the income dedicated to the pur¬ 
chase of materials for the library, or to the support of 
staff training and development. The value of these 
endowments may increase in two ways: through addi¬ 
tional gifts from the donors and their friends, or through 
reinvestment of a small portion of the annual income in 
order to increase the amount of principal. 

A gift of $25,000 or more, which may be made 
payable over five years, will establish an endowed book 
fund in the donor’s name. Books purchased with 
endowment funds may carry a specially designed book 
plate in each volume bearing the donor’s name. En¬ 
dowments provide an excellent vehicle for giving since 
only the annual earned income is used, while the 
principal remains intact. 

As we continue our quest for outstanding faculty 
and the best and brightest students, we must provide 
them with the best library possible. The state of 
California and the University continue to provide sup¬ 
port for the ongoing operational expenses of the library, 
but these resources are limited. Therefore, the Library 
would like to take this opportunity to acknowledge and 
thank the individuals and foundations that have en¬ 
abled us to enjoy our current level of support. From 
chemistry to French, from reference books to books on 
books, these endowments have allowed the Library to 
flourish: 

Page Ackerman Staff Opportunity Fund 
W. James Barlow—Los Angeles College Clinic 
Association Fund 

Cornelia Breitenbach Memorial Fund 
Lida Scott Brown Fund 
Thomas Gill Cary Library Fund 
Bruno Chiappinelli Memorial Fund 
Louise Darling Biomedical Library Staff Fund 
Ernest Dawson Memorial Fund 
Francis P. Farquhar Mountaineering Fund 
J. Paul Getty Endowment for European Books & 
Manuscripts Before 1600 
George F. Grimes Book Fund 
Edward A. Lasher Chemistry Library Fund 
Raymond L. Libby Fund 
Everett & Jean Moore Endowment 



Franklin E. Murphy, M.D. Fund 
William A. Nitze Memorial Fund 
Robertson State Fund 
Flaud C. Wooton Fund 
Ann Scott Longueil Fund 

Further information on these is available from the 
Library Development Office at (213) 206-8551. 

New endowed funds, which may be designated for 
the purchase of works in a particular area, are always 
welcome. Such subjects might include Pacific Rim, 
Latin American, Germanic or Jewish studies, to name 
just a few of the myriad possibilities. 

Other generous donors have supported the Library 
through the donation of unendowed funds. Over the 
years many donors, such as the Ahmanson Foundation, 
Henry J. Bruman, and the J. Paul Getty Trust, have 
supplied the Library with much-appreciated expendi¬ 
ture funds. 

V.S. 
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The Lawrence Morton 
Papers 

Lawrence Morton (1904 — 1987) served a variety of 
musical organizations as director, beginning with Con¬ 
certs on the Roof (later Monday Evening Concerts), the 
Bing Concerts at the Los Angeles County Museum, and 
the Ojai Festival from about 1952 — 1984. He was 
interviewed by the UCLA Oral Histoiy Program in 
1966. His papers have come to the Department of 
Special Collections as part of his bequest to the UCLA 
Library. Phillip Lehrman, Texas Tech University (with 
the advice and assistance of Dan Luckenbill), has 
compiled A Guide to the Lawrence Morton Papers. 
Noteworthy in Professor Lehrman s work of almost 
2,000 entries are his annotations of the published Igor 
Stravinsky editions. A slightly longer version of the 
article below will serve as the introduction to the Guide 
and will be available in Special Collections and the 
Music Library. D.Z. 

During Lawrence Morton’s long career, he was 
responsible for the first American conducting engage¬ 
ment of Pierre Boulez and the first non-“American 
Music” conducting engagement of Aaron Copland. He 
actively promoted the careers of Michael Tilson Tho¬ 
mas and many other distinguished Los Angeles musical 
artists. His papers include correspondence with more 
than fifty of the most notable musicians of our time. 
Nadia Boulanger, Roy Harris, Virgil Thomson, and 
Iannis Xenakis are but a few represented. But, under¬ 
playing these associations and accomplishments, Mr. 
Morton once wrote, “My only claim to any importance 
at all is my long friendship with Stravinsky, which is 
‘immortalized’ in the dedication of iht Eight Instrumen¬ 
tal Miniatures. Mr. Morton produced over 100 per¬ 
formances of his friend’s music, including premieres, 
and two all-Stravinsky concerts for the composer’s 80th 
and 85th birthdays. Mr. Morton wrote, “I like to boast 
that I have presided over 12 Stravinsky premieres— 
thereby surpassing Diaghilev by three; of course his 
were all the big ones.” 

The largest segment of the papers in the UCLA 
collection is made up of books, articles, musical scores 
(both published and unpublished), clippings, manu¬ 
scripts and correspondence with and about the com¬ 
poser. Mr. Morton’s own “Stravinsky bibliography” is 
included in two large boxes of index cards. Also present 
is an assemblage of Stravinsky icons made up of photo¬ 
graphs, reproductions, and original portraits of the 
composer. As Mr. Morton traveled with the Stravinskys 
several times and remained a close friend until their 
deaths, the collection includes his diary of the 1956 
journey to Europe for the premiere of Stravinsky’s 
Canticum Sacrum in Venice. 



Lawrence Morton and Igor Stravinsky, 1955 


The particular value of Stravinsky’s published 
works (both musical and literary) stems not only from 
Mr. Morton’s annotations, but also the breadth of his 
collection. As the works span more than fifty years, 
stretching from Tsarist Russia to contemporary Amer¬ 
ica, and include many reprints that incorporate unla¬ 
beled revisions (often the plate numbers were not al¬ 
tered), the Morton Papers should provide an excellent 
source for textual studies. 

Analysts of literary works published under 
Stravinsky’s name will also find the collection of great 
value. As is now well documented, the composer used 
various “ghost writers” during his life. Pierre Souv- 
tchinsky is generally credited with the Poetics of Music 
(originally published as Poetique musicale, sous forme 
de sixlegons). And from 1948 until Stravinsky’s death 
Robert Craft served as his amanuensis, publishing 
numerous books and articles often ascribed solely to the 
composer. Mr. Morton’s collection of Stravinsky’s 
published books and articles in various languages, 
manuscripts, and corrected galley and page proofs 
should shed much light on the exact nature of Mr. 
Craft’s (and Mr. Morton’s) contributions. 

Mr. Morton’s published work on Stravinsky in¬ 
cludes a major article for the Fasquelle Encyclopedic de 
la musique, as well as shorter pieces for The Musical 
Quarterly, Tempo, and Notes. Among the manuscripts 
in the collection are many drafts and early versions of 
these pieces and corrected proofs of his and other 
writers’ work, including many chapters of an unfinished 
Stravinsky biography. 

P.L. 
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continued from page 11 

Gellius’s Nodes atticae (1472) shows Jenson’s Greek 
type to real advantage; this is the second or third edition 
of this text that was of such importance to Renaissance 
stylists. The Biblia Latina (1476) was Jenson’s first 
printing of the Vulgate; this copy has its original brass 
fittings and nine leaves of a contemporary manuscript 
mnemonic table at the beginning. A fifth volume which 
we had hoped to add, one containing two short tracts 
printed by Jenson (the only copy of these editions in this 
country), was sold to H. P. Kraus for an Amsterdam 
collection for nearly ten times Christie’s high estimate of 
$ 8 , 000 . 

In 1948 Countess Doheny purchased an edition of 
Aristotle’s De caelo et mundo with commentaries by 
Thomas Aquinas and Petrus de Alvemia (Venice: Gio¬ 
vanni and Gregorio de’ Gregori, 1495) from Dawson’s 
Book Shop. The Doheny copy is now at UCLA; only one 
other copy of this edition has been recorded in this 
country. 

That six of the forty-five Italian incunables in the 
Doheny collection are still in Southern California, along 
with a seventh produced in Germany by a printer whose 
most important work was done in Venice, is due to the 
continuing support and encouragement of the Ahman- 
son Foundation. We are most grateful to the Foundation 
not only for these important research materials but also 
for the interest in our activities that the funding for these 
acquisitions represent. 

J.D. 


The UCLA Librarian is issued for the Univer¬ 
sity community, the Friends of the UCLA 
Library, and other friends of the University by 
the Library Administrative Office, University 
of California, 405 Hilgard Ave., Los Angeles 
90024-1575. 

Editor 

Beverly A. Harris 
Contributors to this issue 

Joyce Pellerano Ludmer James Davis 

Victoria Steele David Zeidberg 

Phillip Lehrman Dan Luckenbill 

Katherine E.S. Donahue 


Louise M. Darling Biomed 
Makes Special Aquisition 

To commemorate the renaming of the Biomedical 
Library for Louise M. Darling, the History and Special 
Collections Division has acquired The Australian 
Flower Paintings ofFerdinand Bauer , a limited edition 
botanical work, in her name. 

Ferdinand Bauer, a well-known botanical artist, 
sailed in 1801 with Captain Matthew Flinders on the 
sloop “Investigator” in an attempt to circumnavigate 
Australia. During that trip Bauer worked closely with 
Robert Brown, the expedition botanist. The results of 
their collaboration were wonderfully detailed and deli¬ 
cate watercolors considered by some to be among the 
finest botanical illustrations ever made. But the major¬ 
ity of Bauer’s own watercolors remained unpublished 
until 1976, when this limited edition was released with 
the permission of the British Museum (Natural His¬ 
tory). 

The work is a fine complement to our flora of 
Australia collection. 

K.E.S.D. 



Management Library Gets 
Help From a Friend 

Charlotte Georgi, Librarian Emerita, bibliographer 
and author/editor who for much of her 29 years at 
UCLA served as head of the Management Library, has 
established a discretionary fund to be used by the Man¬ 
agement Librarian for equipment, supplies, staff devel¬ 
opment, and miscellaneous expenses. Bob Bellanti, 
the current head of the Management Library, is espe¬ 
cially appreciative of how this kind of generosity will 
impact the day-to-day operations of the library. And he 
believes that Ms. Georgi shares this appreciation in a 
particular way: “For years Charlotte Georgi provided 
great leadership to the Management Library and, 
through this gift, she continues to support it selflessly." 
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The "Cheapest Supply House on Earth"...in Westwood 


To offer research opportunities in the Los Angeles area. Sears has donated a complete set of 
its general catalogs and Christmas “Wish Books” on microfilm to the UCLA Library. In addition 
to general catalogs from 1894 and Christmas editions from 1933 through 1987, the collection 
includes a unique watch catalog published in 1888. In all, the donation provides some 265,000 
pages of Americana. 


Sears catalogs have long been regarded as cultural and social chronicles of the times. The 
products advertised help document the lifestyles of a particular period in our past. Coincidentally, 
the catalog’s early growth paralleled the development of the frontier West. 


In 1899, Sears orders from any of the Western states or territories had to accompanied by “cash in full.” Orders 
from Eastern states could be placed C. O. D. Canvas covers for the wagons used by Western-bound settlers could 
be ordered from the catalog as late as 
1925. For those who made their 
living riding the range there were 
cowboy hats, stirrups and spurs, 
saddles, horse blankets and brushes. 


Catalog merchandise recalls the 
look of certain well-known decades. 
Leafing through the catalogs of the 
“Gay Nineties” the reader will find 
newly popular bicycles, Prince Al¬ 
bert suits, celluloid collars and ornate 
mustache cups. Catalogs from the 
“Roaring Twenties” offered flapper 
dresses and cloche hats. In the 1930s, 
during Hollywood’s “Golden 
Years”, popular actresses often 
modeled hats and other 
apparel...Clara Bow, Joan Crawford, 
Susan Hayward, Gloria Swanson and 
Shirley Temple were among the 
familiar faces from the “silver 
screen.” 

The catalog has mirrored the 
sports-minded 1970s and ’80s by 
featuring such athlete-models as 
Arnold Palmer and Evonne 
Goolagong. Also, the many fitness 
products in these catalogs illustrate 
today’s national concern for health. 

The Sears catalog collection 
promise use by students and scholars 
investigating a vast range of subjects 
from fashion to the westward expan¬ 
sion. 


SEARS, ROEBUCK St CO., (Incorporated), Cheapest Supply House on Earth, Chicago. 
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Selected Gifts 

The J. Paul Getty Trust has pledged $1,000,000 to the 
Department of Special Collections to establish an en¬ 
dowment for the purchase of European books and 
manuscripts. The primary emphasis will be on Italian 
materials. In addition, the Ahmanson Foundation has 
donated $1.1 million to support the Ahmanson-Murphy 
Early Italian Printing Collection. 

These major gifts will allow the Library to continue de¬ 
veloping distinguished collections in their specific ar¬ 
eas in the years to come. 

R.S. 


Following are highlights of other significant gifts re¬ 
ceived by the library during the past year. Our gratitude 
goes to these and to all of our generous donors: 

Barbara Hancock, a Development Director in the Major 
Gifts office, has pledged $2,500 to the Manuscripts 
Division of the Department of Special Collections. 

A total of $5,570 has been received for the Jacob Israel 
Zeitlin Memorial Fund. 

The Times Mirror Foundation has made a gift of 69 
boxes of photos and negatives to be added to the Los An¬ 
geles Times Archive owned by Special Collections. In 
addition, the Foundation has given $21,953 to Special 
Collections for photo processing. 

The Henry J. Bruman Educational Foundation has is¬ 
sued a check to the UCLA Library for $20,294 for the 
purchase of selected titles. 

A total of $4,030 has been received for the Everett and 
Jean Moore Endowment. 
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The Virginia Steele Scott Foundation has given $ 13,500 
to the Oral History Program. The money will be used to 
process interviews in the Pasadena Art Museum series. 

Dr. and Mrs. Ralph Richardson have contributed $5,000 
to the Manuscripts Division of the Department of Spe¬ 
cial Collections. 

Mrs. Yvonne Jurmann has donated $2,000 and various 
manuscripts and papers of her late husband, the well- 
known composer Walter Jurmann, to the Archive of 
Popular American Music. 

The Bumdy Library in Norwalk, Connecticut has do¬ 
nated $ 1,000 to the Oriental Library in honor of Richard 
C. Rudolph. 

Ms. Elaine K. Sewell Jones has donated $10,000 for 
processing the papers of A. Quincy Jones held by the 
Department of Special Collections. 

Mrs. Cleo Trumbo has donated an extensive collection 
of the personal papers of the late screenwriter Dalton 
Trumbo to the Department of Special Collections. 

Dr. Franklin D. Murphy presented the Art Library with 
three fine art reference works published by the ren- 
knowned Institute Bancario San Paolo di Torino. 

The Institute Bancario San Paolo di Torino has given 
the Art Library a handsome two-volume gift publication 
II Codice varia 124 della Biblioteca Reale di Torino 
Miniato da Cristoforo De Predis, Milano, 1476—a 
facsimile. 

Mr. William Brice and Mrs. Ray Brice Stark have 
donated over a thousand radio program scripts from 
"The Baby Snooks Show"performed by their mother, 
the late Fanny Brice. 
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Mightier Than The Sword: 

The Alvarus Collection Of 
Brazilian Caricature 


While the names of Conrad, Herblock, and Mauldin 
are commonly known, and others such as Daumier, 
Punch , and Thomas Nast may strike a responsive cord, 
works of socio-political caricature for the most part 
have been ephemeral. The genre has had a long 
tradition, gaining popularity with Cruikshank and 
Daumier in the first half of the nineteenth century, then 
spreading quickly throughout the western world. Yet, 
with rare exception, today the names of cartoonists have 
all but been forgotten; and, when known at all, their 
drawings are seldom recognized beyond the countries in 
which they were produced. Thus, while caricature has 
long flourished as an art form and as a forceful expres¬ 
sion of editorial opinion, it has done so in restricted 
cultural, chronological, and regional contexts. 

Thanks to the Friends of the UCLA Library and the 
Henry J. Bruman Foundation, the Department of Spe¬ 
cial Collections has recently acquired a rich collection 
of this graphic legacy—the Alvarus Collection of Bra¬ 
zilian Caricature, which includes eighteen satirical 
magazines: Avenida, 1903-1905; Ba-Ta-Clan, 

1867-1868; O Bezouro, 1878—1879; A Bruxa, 1896; A 
Car eta, 1908-1925; Don Quixote, 1895-1896; O Fil- 
hote da Careta, 1909-1910; Figura e Figuroes, 1913; 
OGato, 1911-1913; Lanterna Mdgica, 1844; O Malho, 
1902-1905; Revista llustrada, 1876-1887; O Riso, 
1911-1912; Semana llustrada, 1862-1864; Shimmy, 
1925-1926; Tagarela, 1902-1904; and Tico-Tico, 
1907-1908, 1923, 1954-1955. In addition to this 
cross-section of printed examples bound in eighty-five 
volumes, the collection includes a manuscript in layout 
format of six issues of a magazine which was to have 
been published as “O Trepa” in 1895. 

Through these satirical works, a panorama of Bra¬ 
zilian political, social, and cultural life was subjected to 
the biting representation of caricaturists who added a 
striking graphic dimension to the written editorial com¬ 
mentary of the day. 


No one was immune from attack—the Emperor 
Dom Pedro II, later presidents, and public figures from 
all walks of life were treated with enthusiastic irrever¬ 
ence. Every current issue from the Paraguayan War, 
through the abolition of slavery, to the vaccination 
campaign against yel low fever provided material for the 
pens of satirists. 



Alvarus's bookplate symbolically expressed his 
personal motto: man—a doll; life—a caricature. 


As is so often true with collections, this one is 
especially notable because of the man who gathered it. 
Alvaro Cotrim (1904-1985) was himself a caricaturist 
who used the pen name of Alvarus. Throughout a long 
career he was highly acclaimed for his cartoon portraits 
that appeared in such magazines as A Patria, Manha, 
Critica, an&ANoite. He was also a serious scholar of his 
chosen profession who has among his publication 
credits Daumier e Pedro / (Rio: Imprensa Nacional, 
1961) and Pedro Americo e a caricatura (Rio: Pi- 
nakotheke, 1983). In 1954, the Ministry of Education 
issued an album of selected caricatures of his, Alvarus 
e seus bonecos. 
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Alvarus’s collecting was hardly limited to Brazil, 
and over the years he assembled a major collection of 
French caricature in general and of Daumier’s work in 
particular. He built his collection selectively with the 
eye of a practicing professional and reflective scholar, 
and with the spirit of an avid bibliophile. Alvarus's life, 
career, personal sense of identity, and values were 
intimately related to his book collecting and symboli¬ 
cally expressed in his bookplate, which bore his per¬ 
sonal motto: man—a doll; life—a caricature. The re¬ 
sulting collection was unique, and UCLA is indeed for¬ 
tunate to have acquired the Brazilian periodical runs 
from among the thousands of volumes he assembled. 

Chronologically, the collection begins in the 1840s 
with A Lanterna Mdgica , which shows a marked influ¬ 
ence of Daumier. It offers a gallery of social types and 
lampoons a variety of beliefs and prejudices of the 
period. The greatest Brazilian satiric artist of the cen¬ 
tury, Angelo Agostini, is represented by two magazines 
which he both illustrated and published. The first issue 
covers of both his Don Quixote and Revista Ilustrada 
convey the combative role which the artist assumed for 
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Revista Ilustrada's first issue cover was an open 
warning to "the establishment" of its day. 

his publications. The works of the early twentieth cen¬ 
tury are best represented by the graphic imagination of 
J. Carlos, whose specialty was barbed political portraits 
such as that of President Afonso Penna which appeared 
on the first issue cover of Careta. 

The Brazilian titles represented here are rare in the 
United States. Of the eighteen titles, only five can be 
found in other American libraries. The most titles, 
three, are held by the New York Public Library, fol¬ 
lowed by the Library of Congress and Tulane University 
with two each. This rare collection complements UCLA 
holdings of other Latin American periodicals emphasiz¬ 
ing caricature, such as the Mexican La Orquesta, El 
Colmillo Publico, and Multicolor, the Argentine Caras 
y Caretas and Frey Mocho\ and the Brazilian Vida 
Fluminense. UCLA also has selected holdings of simi¬ 
lar satirical publications of the period from Europe and 
the United States. 


The socially-levelling effects of cigar smoking as 
exposed by Lanterna Magica. 
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Fortunately, there has been a recent upsurge of 
interest in caricature as a focus of research. As histori¬ 
ans, art historians, and scholars from other disciplines 
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President Afonso Penna, by J. Carlos. 


have been drawn increasingly to the study of popular 
culture, more serious analysis has been made of car¬ 
toons, comic books, and graphic satire in its various 
forms. Professor David Kunzle of the UCLA Art 
History Department has been particularly active in this 
field, and much of his work has centered on Latin 
America. Professor James B. Cuno, director of the 
University's Grunwald Center for the Graphic Arts, also 
focuses his research on caricature, but mainly within its 
European context. 

Elsewhere, Professor John J. Johnson of Stanford 
and the University of New Mexico produced the first 
book length academic study on the treatment of Latin 
America in caricature to be published in this country, 
Latin America in Caricature (Austin: University of 
Texas Press, 1980). On the whole, Latin American 
scholars have been the more active contributors to the 
field. The work of Herman Lima on Brazil, Historia da 
caricatura no Brasil . (4 volumes, Rio de Janeiro: Jose 
Olympio, 1963), a classic reference, is especially no¬ 
table for its detailed historical text and its reproduction 
of more than 900 caricatures. 


With the addition of the Alvarus collection to strong 
holdings of other original satiric materials and critical 
studies in the field, the UCLA Library hopes to encour¬ 
age and facilitate further research in the rewarding area 
of Latin American caricature. 

L. L. 
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Projects in Oral History 

The Oral History Program continues a rapid pace of 
interviewing activity in many areas of UCLA and Los 
Angeles history. Over 400 interviews have been com¬ 
pleted with individuals in such areas of Los Angeles and 
Southern California development as education, busi¬ 
ness, government and politics, social action and reform, 
journalism, art, architecture, and civil liberties. 

Several major interview series are currently under¬ 
way. After tape-recorded interviews are transcribed, 
edited (for punctuation, spelling, and paragraphing), 
and finalized, they will be accessible to researchers in 
the Department of Special Collections, University 
Research Library. 

UCLA Neuropsychiactric Institute/Hospital Oral 

History Project is a series of interviews with individuals 
prominently involved in the birth and development of 
NPI/H. The researcher/interviewer for the project, 
undertaken in cooperation with NPI/H, is Michael Bal¬ 
ter, a Program interviewer for six years. He is a UCLA 
graduate with a degree in biology. 

Oral History of the Pasadena Art Museum has re¬ 
ceived substantial support from both the Pasadena Art 
Alliance and the Virginia Steele Scott Foundation, San 
Marino. Joanne Ratner, who earned her master’s degree 
in art history and museum history at USC, has inter¬ 
viewed past trustees, directors, curators. Alliance lead¬ 
ers, and other community supporters of what was the 
contemporary art museum showcase in the west through 
the early ’70s. 

Water for Los Angeles is an interview project with 
career executives and staff of the water division, De¬ 
partment of Water and Power, City of Los Angeles. 
Seven interview transcripts have been finalized. The re¬ 
searcher/interviewer for the project was Andrew Ba- 
siago, who earned his bachelor’s degree in history at 
UCLA. 

Industrial Union Leaders of Southern California is 
designed to preserve the recollections of trade union 
leaders in the Los Angeles metropolitan area. Project 
researcher/interviewers include Myrna Donahoe, who 
holds a Ph.D. in American Studies from UC Irvine, and 
Tom Connors, recently arrived in Los Angeles after 
serving as archivist at the George Meany Labor Ar¬ 
chives in Washington, D.C. 


who have played important roles in shaping the Los 
Angeles we know today. Chana Kai Lee, a graduate 
student in history at UCLA who wrote her master’s 
thesis on Mississippi activist Fannie Lou Hamer, is 
currently interviewing attorney Leo Branton, Jr. and 
community activist Mary Henry (Avalon-Carver Com¬ 
munity Center). The series has been supported in the 
past by the UCLA Center for Afro-American Studies, 
Institute of American Cultures. 

Entrepreneurs of the West is an oral history project 
being undertaken in cooperation with the MBA Pro¬ 
gram of the Anderson Graduate School of Management. 
Designed to examine decision-making processes in the 
context of life history interviews with the west’s most 
successful entrepreneurs, interviews completed thus far 
are with Simon Ramo (TRW, Inc.) and John C. Best 
(Vivitar Company). The most recent interview in the 
series was conducted with John E. Anderson, Topa 
Industries, by MBA intern Gigi Johnson. 

California State Government Oral History Program . 

The UCLA Oral History Program has entered into its 
fourth consecutive contract with the California State 
Archives to complete this major undertaking. Directing 
all research, interviewing, and the bulk of editing tasks 
is Carlos Vasquez, who holds degrees in political sci¬ 
ence and history from Stanford and UCLA and is a 
doctoral candidate in American history at UCLA. By 
the end of 1988, UCLA will have taped close to 100 
hours of interviews with 20 former state legislators, 
executive office staff members, and longtime observers 
of the California political scene. 

D. E. T. 
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Black Leaders of Los Angeles is an ongoing series to 
preserve the recollections of prominent Black citizens 
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The Los Angeles Preservation Network 

Tending a Fragile Heritage 

Southern California displays a richness of important 
library and museum collections, many of them concen¬ 
trated in the Los Angeles area. Mingled with our delight 
and pleasure in these holdings is an awareness of their 
vulnerability, an acute consciousness of the fact that fire 
or earthquake can cause us to lose in moments collec¬ 
tions that have taken generations to develop. 

Concern for the magnitude and variety of preserva¬ 
tion issues surrounding cultural collections has contin¬ 
ued to grow over the last two decades. During that time 
many institutions, large and small, have created posi¬ 
tions with responsibility for preservation. Whether new 
to the field or with years of experience behind them, the 
individuals in these positions are aware of the need for 
a cooperative approach to their task. 

It was in this spirit that a group of librarians and 
conservators in Los Angeles met at UCLA in January 
1987 to assess the likely benefits to be gained from 
working together. By the end of that meeting the Los 
Angeles Preservation Network (LAPNet) had come 
into being. Since that time, the network’s development 
has been guided by a Steering Committee (many of 
whose members attended the inaugural meeting), 
whose membership is currently drawn from the staffs of 
the Getty Center, the Getty Conservation Institute, the 
Huntington Library, the Los Angeles County Museum 
of Art, the Los Angeles Public Library, the Southwest 
Museum, and UCLA. 

Among LAPNet’s chief concerns are disaster pre¬ 
paredness and collection salvage. In contrast to the 
well-publicized, rapid and conspicuous destruction 
caused by fires and earthquakes, the network is also 
concerned with the equally disasterous results of cer¬ 
tain less spectacular but fatal forces. One of these is 
the slow deterioration of many nineteenth and twentieth 
century book papers owing to a chemical instability 
resulting from their manufacture and further aggravated 
by atmospheric pollution and exposure to light and heat. 
And some of the most frequently recurring problems 
affecting libraries and archives are the results of frac¬ 
tured water pipes, fungus growth, and the attentions of 
rodents and insects. 

LAPNet’s first public presentation was held at the 
Huntington Library in San Marino. Focusing on the 
salvage of wet books and pamphlets, the workshop 
opened a series on collection salvage and disaster pre¬ 


paredness. The 48 participants were shown how to 
handle wet materials, how to prepare them for freezing 
and freeze-drying, and how to air-dry them. Partici¬ 
pants were then given the opportunity to try out the pro¬ 
cedures. The event was financed by the Getty Center 
and the Huntington. The next workshop in this series 
will deal with earthquake preparedness and will be held 
in 1989. 

In addition, LAPNet will offer workshops and semi¬ 
nars on a broad range of preservation issues with pres¬ 
entations by local librarians and conservators with ap¬ 
propriate expertise, and by experts from outside Los 
Angeles. Learning about the preservation of photo¬ 
graphic materials is high on the priority list of many 
archivists and librarians. There is likely to be a work¬ 
shop on this theme in 1989. The network will also- 
prepare and disseminate bibliographies on preservation 
and conservation, as well as lists of preservation and 
disaster services, supplies and suppliers, and resources 
persons. Through these activities, LAPNet hopes to 
foster cooperative preservation programs among the 
libraries in Los Angeles; inspire librarians to develop 
preparedness and salvage plans for their institutions; 
and encourage the development of similar networks in 
other parts of California. 


C. C. 



Librarians and archivists learning to remove mold at 
the Society of California Archivists 1988 Conference. 
LAPNet members were involved in mounting the con¬ 
ference workshop. 
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The Arconati Deed 

In his old age, Leonardo lay ill for several months, 
feeling that he was near to death, and he was joined by 
the king, who used often to pay him affectionate visits. 
Having respectfully raised himself in his bed he told the 
king about his illness and what had caused it. To show 
him favor and to soothe his pain, the king cradled 
Leonardo’s head. Conscious of the great honor being 
shown him, the inspired Leonardo breathed his last in the 
arms of the king. 

We have been reading Giorgio Vasari, the great bi¬ 
ographer of the artists of the Italian Renaissance. 
Vasari’s moving (and almost certainly mythical) ac¬ 
count of Leonardo’s death in 1519 in the arms of Francis 
I, King of France, understandably proved irresistible. 
Immensely popular in later centuries, it provided a 
favorite subject of history painters, not only in France. 
While we no longer credit Vasari’s story, it must be 
conceded that (in his famous phrase) if it is not true, it is 
at least well-concocted. Leonardo did in fact pass his 
final years in France, at the invitation of Francis I. 
Moreover, Vasari’s story is in many ways preferable to 
the reality. Leonardo was actually buried in an uniden¬ 
tified grave at the Church of St. Florentine, Amboise. 

Yet the fact that Leonardo died obscurely, far from 
the land of his birth, might be regarded as symbolically 
appropriate, a harbinger of things to come. For his own 
emigration from Italy barely anticipated the exodus of 
much of his artistic legacy. 

Leonardo’s last will and testament, which has sur¬ 
vived, provides for his burial as well as for the distribu¬ 
tion of his worldly possessions among his faithful house¬ 
hold. One of its provisions is especially noteworthy: 
“Messer Francesco da Melzo, nobleman of Milan, in 
payment of services and favors rendered in the past” is 
to receive “each and every book which the testator owns 
at present and other instruments and images pertaining 
to his art as a painter.” “Instruments and images”: this 
can only refer to the hundreds upon hundreds of manu¬ 
scripts and drawings which provide an unparalleled, 
intimate glimpse of Leonardo’s mind at work. All of 
Leonardo’s manuscripts, of which perhaps one half 
survive, were thus bequeathed to this companion of his 
later years, Francesco Melzi. 

Leonardo’s surviving manuscripts are now scattered 
around the globe in collections major and minor, from 
Windsor to Weimar, Milan to Malibu. Their dispersal 
began shortly after Melzi’s death when several manu¬ 


scripts were stolen from his home by a nephew of Aldus 
Manutius, the great Venetian printer; their pilgrimage 
continues to this day. 

Yet this diaspora did not proceed without opposi¬ 
tion. Early in the seventeenth century, an Italian 
nobleman sought to stem the tide of artistic emigration. 
Count Galeazzo Arconati of Milan was himself a great 
collector and owned several Leonardo manuscripts. 
Intimately familiar with the traffic in art works which 
was fast depriving Italy of much of its artistic heritage, 
Arconati was particularly alarmed when Charles I of 
England showed an interest in the so-called Codex 
Atlanticus, the most impressive of the Leonardo manu¬ 
scripts in Arconati’s collection. He was so concerned 
that in 1636 he resolved to donate his eleven Leonardo 
manuscripts to the Ambrosiana Library in Milan, along 
with a manuscript version of Luca Pacioli’s De divina 
proportione (ca. 1482; editioprinceps 1509) which was 
believed to contain original drawings by Leonardo. 

The Ambrosiana had been founded thirty years 
previously by Cardinal Federico Borromeo, and 
Arconati’s famous donation represents a milestone in 
the library’s realization of its mission: to document and 
preserve the cultural patrimony of Italy. Appropriately 
solemn ceremonies accompanied the donation, which 
was also commemorated by a lapidary inscription in 
Latin, dated 1637. 

Thanks to a generous gift from the Ahmanson 
Foundation, the Elmer Belt Library of Vinciana was 
recently able to acquire a copy of the deed of the 
Arconati donation of 1636. This document survives in 
three printed versions; no manuscript version is re¬ 
corded. Two editions consist of eight leaves (sixteen 
pages) while the third, of which ours is an example, 
consists of six leaves (twelve pages). Printed in quarto, 
probably by the Stamperia Ducale dei Malatesta, the 
document is especially valuable for its detailed descrip¬ 
tion of the several manuscripts which made up the 
Arconati donation. 

The deed itself consists of the following: 1) the text 
of the donation proper (folios lr-2r; the list of manu¬ 
scripts is in Italian, the balance of the document is 
almost entirely in Latin); 2) a declaration of the conser¬ 
vators of the Ambrosiana, exalting Leonardo’s great¬ 
ness and Arconati’s generosity, with the text of the 
commemorative inscription mentioned above (folios 
2r-3v); 3) the transcription of a notarial deed by the 
notary Cristoforo Sola, dated Milan, 18 December 
1636, in which Giacomo Antonio Annone recounts the 
story of how Charles I of England tried to purchase the 
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Codex Atlanticus (folios 3v-4r); 4) the transcription of 
another notarial deed, dated 13 January 1637, in which 
Arconati names Cristoforo Sola his procurator for the 
donation of the Leonardo manuscripts, which are again 
listed and described (folios 4r-5v). The sixth leaf is 
blank. 

Several copies of the Arconati deed were discovered 
by Alessandro Spinelli in 1877-78 among the papers of 
the Archivio Sola-Busca-Serbelloni in Milan. Previ¬ 
ously they had belonged to the Arconati-Visconti fam¬ 
ily. At the recommendation of the great bibliophile 
Gerolamo D’Adda, most copies were distributed to 
major Italian and European libraries. 

Arconati’s noble intentions were ultimately 
thwarted by history—in the person of Napoleon Bona¬ 
parte. The Emperor robbed the Ambrosiana of its 
Leonardo manuscripts and had them transported to 
Paris. The Duke of Wellington subsequently provided 


for the return of many of Italy’s lost treasures. In this 
manner the Codex Atlanticus was returned to the 
Ambrosiana in 1815. Arconati’s other manuscripts, 
however, remain in Paris in the Institut de France. 
Thanks to another recent Ahmanson Foundation dona¬ 
tion, a series of new facsimile editions of these manu¬ 
scripts has just begun to arrive at the Belt Library. 

One facet of the Elmer Belt Library of Vinciana’s 
mission is to document the labyrinthine history of 
Leonardo’s manuscripts over the centuries. The Arcon¬ 
ati deed is one of the most important documents in the 
history of Leonardo’s legacy; it also offers invaluable 
testimony regarding Leonardo’s literary and artistic 
estate during a period of which we know less than we 
would like. Its addition to the Library’s collection of 
historical documents, which already includes a lengthy 
notarial document on vellum in the hand of Leonardo’s 
father, can only enhance the Belt Library’s stature in the 
international world of Leonardo scholarship. 

M. M. 
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Inscription commemorating the 
1636 donation by Count Galeazzo 
Arconati of his collection of Leo¬ 
nardo da Vinci manuscripts to the 
Biblioteca Ambrosiana, Milan. 
From the deed of the donation, re¬ 
cently acquired by the Elmer Belt 
Library of Vinciana, folio 3 recto. 
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Gift Collections 


The Library wishes to acknowledge the generosity of 
the following donors who have made significant gifts 
of research materials to the university: 


Mr. John Evan Miller has contributed several car¬ 
tons of drawings and materials comprising his plans for 
the Cinerama concept to the Department of Special 
Collections. 

Mr. William L. Emerson has donated a collection 
of 48 volumes of literature, mostly dealing with Ezra 
Pound. 

Mrs. Helen L. Hahn has presented the Library with 
a fine copy of the UCLA publication Hell's Bells, dated 
January 11, 1926, to be included in the University 
Archives. 

Mr. Clarence H. Hogue has donated a fine collec¬ 
tion of more than 2,000 pieces of American sheet music 
to the Archives of Popular American Music. 

Ms. Doris Bufalino has presented the Library with 
a fine and unique collection of books and journals 
dealing with the history and culture of wine and wine 
making. 

Ms. Doris Gabriel has donated the final third of the 
Louis and Paul Gabriel Collection of western photo¬ 
graphic views of D. F. Barry originals. 

Professor Frank G. Mittelbach has given the De¬ 
partment of Special Collections a large number of files 
and photographs from Security Bank relating to ap¬ 
praisals of property and plans for buildings (built and 
unbuilt) in Los Angeles during the period of 
1914-1941. 
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Mrs. Jane Warren has presented the Library with 
a collection of the personal papers of the late Dr. 
Stafford Warren (relating to his wartime career) for 
addition to the Warren Papers held by the Department of 
Special Collections. 


Foundation Update 

The Henry J. Bruman Educational Foundation con¬ 
tinues to provide the Library with much needed and 
much appreciated support. At a meeting held during 
first half of this year, the board and its Library Advisory 
Committee approved the following purchases: 

$1,500 for historical facsimiles of maps for the 
Henry J. Bruman map collection 

$5,000 for Chinese local gazeteers for the Richard 
C. Rudolph Oriental Library 

$5,000 toward the purchase of the Catalogues de la 
Bibliotheque Nationale for the Reference Department 

$1,650 for the Collections of natural history speci¬ 
mens and drawings from the Endeavour voyage of 
Captain Cook, 1768-1771 for the Biomedical Library 

$6,000 toward the purchase of the Alvarus Collec¬ 
tion of Brazilian Satirical Magazines for the Depart¬ 
ment of Special Collections 

$4,000 toward the purchase of the Renaissance 
Society of America’s Microfilm Copies of Unpub¬ 
lished Inventories of Latin Manuscripts Through 1600 

K. W. 
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